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Abstract: Conversations With Principals: Issues, Values, and 
Politics, isa uniquecompilati on of interviews with principalsat 
the elementary, middle, and secondary le/els. This book allows 
thereaderstheunusual opportunitytoexperiencetheinner voice 
ofprinci palsastheydiscussthemanydecisionstheymakeandthe 
multitude of people they must engage The professional back- 
ground of each principal is given so educators can better under- 
stand their journey to leadership positions. 

How do educational administration programs provide the critical 
academicenvironmenttoadequatelyprepareeducational leadersforour 
K-12 school? What type of content and pedagogy is most effective in 
communicating the reality of the school environment, that is, assuming 
a leadership position which coordinates and directs the activities of our 
educational institutions? To what extent do their personal and ethical 
judgments impact these decisions and how do we instill these critical 
leadership traits in preparation programs? These questions have been 
paramount in administrative programs and haveinitiatedtheresearch 
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in which I have been involved over the past several years. Thefollowing 
excerpts from my book, Conversations with Pri nci pals: I ssues, Val uesand 
Politics, convey the inner thinking of elementary, middle, and secondary 
school leaders in their conversations with me, in order to bring that 
school reality to the graduate institution for leadership preparation. 

Introduction 

The Rol eof the Pri nci pal 

The most common community center, institutional organization, 
bastion of cultural understandingthatweall hoi das part of our collective 
traditional heritage, is the public school. It is perceived to be the most 
understood institution. We have lived, breathed, and grown together 
through this national institution. It has been, continues, and will always 
be, the focal point for personal and professional development for our 
citizenry, responsible for effectively maintaining and perpetuating our 
col lectivedemocraticvisi on whileevolving and incorporating a changing 
and growing population. It involves all human dynamics, social and 
organizational structures and environmental features. It embraces all 
disciplines of the soft and hard sciences and increasingly engages the 
international world around us. And, it is the principal, and no one else, 
who u 1 1 i mat el y assu mes the responsi bi I i ty for t he school 's effect i veness. 

Yet, when one considers the all transcending and perceived under- 
stand! ngs weal I share, thereis nodocument, nobl uepri nt, noformul afrom 
which we can draw that provides a roadmap for an effective educational 
process in all situations. It is no wonder that we are always in a quandary 
astothereasonsfor our educational systemtobe so problematic, and also 
infinitely successful. It speaks clearly to the complexity of the schooling 
enterpri se and the enormous i nfl uence of the pri nci pal . 

Within this context, it is the principal who is the critical person 
orchestrating the movements of all the players in the school. The 
principalmakesthe deci si on s t h at affect peopl e's I i ves, d i rects con si der- 
able sums of money, creates a climate that affects the community and 
projects the appropriate philosophy and practical vision that propels a 
school forward. The pri nci pal , i n essence, i s a criti cal pi ayer i n bal and ng 
and promoting the progress of our society. 

These leaders coordinate and direct a system whose purpose offers 
the paradox of creating innovation and movement toward the develop- 
ment of human behavior, intellectual and physical prowess, as well as 
instilling socially acceptable moral and ethical values. These school 
leaders are responsi blefor initiating a progressive, fluid and responsive 
organizational system while maintaining its steady state, reflecting 
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stability and equilibrium necessary to maintain the current moment in 
time. Educational leaders are without question, as important a profes- 
sional group of contributing members of our society asany.Theyfacethe 
daunting task of overseeing, directing and protecting the lives our 
children within our schools. 

Schools have the companion responsibility of developing young 
people's capabilities while socializing them to conform to societal needs 
and expectations. I n order to accomplish this Herculean task, extraordi- 
nary leadership is required. How does leadership actual lyfunction at the 
school site? What types of real decisions are a part of their daily 
experiences? How do they make these decisions? A review of the 
literature in educational administration will reveal volumes of concep- 
tual material in large part that attempts to present all the component 
parts that underscore the rationale behind leadership behavior. This 
theoretical underpinning isessential in providing students of the disci- 
pline, a grasp of the larger picture; the modus operandi for the craft of 
school leadership. 

While all of us have had a range of experiences within the school, 
either as a student, parent, educator or community member, unless you 
haveassumedtheleadershipof a school, it isdifficulttounderstand what 
is involved in taking on this role. 

Connecting the Principal to the Reader 

An extremely effective and potent method of understanding this 
professional discipline is eliciting commentary from those in the school 
positions, the principals themselves. In Conversations with Principals: 
Issues, Values and Politics, I have had direct discussions with the 
principals, which offer a clear and cogent connection between the actual 
school leadershipsettingtothe reader, thuscapturingtheirrefutableand 
purerealityofthe exper ience.Thiswasa person a I d i a I ogu e between the 
princi pal sand me. 

While case study presentations are very effective in capturing the 
realitiesofthesiteexperiences, it is presented from thestandpoint of the 
writer, and therefore has been somewhat skewed and unavoidably 
interpreted before the reader has an opportunity to assess the case 
personally. A verbatim exchange between interviewer and interviewee 
presents the situation with virtually no prejudice or bias and thus open 
tothe interpretation of thereader. It isa pure account of the princi pal’s 
experience, thinking and reflection. 

H avi ngtaught educati onal admi ni strati on for over twenty-five years 
and worked as an administrator on virtually every leadership level 
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nationally and internationally, I have found that the stronger the 
connection between the reality setting, i.e., the school, to the academic 
classroom, thethink tank, the more potent the information and worth- 
while the experience and preparation for the student. That is why the 
pedagogy of Conversations, is so effective in the graduate classroom. 
Without exception, students feel that they know the principal, under- 
stand what they are experiencing and are more understanding and 
sensitive to the considerable demands required of the position. 

How the Principal Interviews Were Formulated 

Asl mentioned in my opening comments, my initial objectivewasto 
develop the connection between the students of leadership to those 
practicing in the field. 

The principals were randomly selected and representative rather 
than exemplary, although some of the more experienced principals I 
interviewed had been award winners. They all wanted to make a 
contribution to the field and arranged their schedules so that the 
interviews were conducted when they were not preoccupied with school 
matters. Some i nter vi ews were phone i ntervi ews, ot hers i n person ; some 
during the week, others on weekends. All the interviews were tape- 
recorded and then transcribed for analysis. They were told that the 
information would be treated anonymously, and in some instances 
changed somewhat, to further mai ntai n confidenti al ity. They al I had an 
opportunity to read and edit their interviews. 

When I first approached them, I also indicated that I wanted honest 
comments, feedback that would reflect and capture their experiences in 
theschools. I requested that they not hesitatetocite political, emotional, 
social or otherwise controversial issues that generally might cause 
inhibition and restraint. It was their candor that would be so important 
and potent in conveying their positions and experiences as principals. 

I n each i ntervi ew, a structured i ntervi ew schedu I e was ut i I i zed with 
probe questions. A purposive sample was selected because I intended to 
represent a wide variety of levels, experiences and backgrounds, hence 
the qualitative nature of the research. 

The demographic information about each principal presented in the 
beginningofthechaptersaswell astheseries of initial questions focused 
on their backgrounds, was particularly useful in developing a general 
profileabouttheprinci pals, i.e., experiencein teaching, prior administra- 
tive work, types of previous schools, his/her age, etc. I have found that 
graduate students need this information in order to compare their 
professional and personal situation to those who are assuming the role 
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of the principalship. It provides a very important point of reference as 
they consider their career paths, background and timing. It also helps 
them better understand that particular princi pal as he/sheis involved at, 
and responds to, that specific school site and situation. 

Organization of the Book 

Each interview in this book conveys a different school experience. 
Whilethereareadministrative connections throughout each interview, 
as one might expect given the discipline and applied skills, there are 
distinct differences as well. While, on the one hand, it is important to 
identifythosecharacteristicsthateach leader must possess, evidenced by 
thei r comments, there is rich data that makes each experience different 
and uniquetothat particular individual and site. Thisdemonstratesthe 
complexity of theprofessi on and breathes I ife i ntothe prospectsthat each 
individual can apply his or her particular print on an organizational 
situation. That specific vision or philosophy has power and is real. 
Candidates soon discover that princi palscan make a difference. 

Theelementary pri nci pals, whi lerepresenti ngthesamegrade level 
student age populations, deal with different organizational issues and 
utilize distinct leadershipstyles.Theseschool levelsarehighlighted in 
order todemonstratethe uniqueness of each school situation whi leal so 
capturing the overlap of elementary demands and expectations. This 
refl ects the complexi ty of theschooling enterprise and a I so emphasizes 
the leader's role and contribution to his or her school. Specifically, each 
elementary principal reflected his/her own personality and particular 
school need i n thefol I owi ng ways; systematized testi ng and uniformity 
in the curriculum; community dysfunction and staff alienation; main- 
taining stability and consistency; creating equilibrium and predictabil- 
ity and, fi nal ly, uti I izi ng personal "guf'feel i ngs as a part of thedeci si on- 
making formula. 

Themiddleschool pri nci pals rather dramatically del ineated the very 
distinct leadership orientations that drove their decision-making and 
defined their schools. On theonehand, while politics was the significant 
thread that linked the schools together, the particular school ethos and 
backdrop that affected the middle school principal's leadership and 
application to their schools was wholly different. Emphasis on board 
encroachment, committee shared decision-makingandfocused planning 
a 1 1 were pa rt of t h ese respect i ve sch ool s as i nd i cat ed by t h ese i nter vi ews. 
Whi le pol itics were a part of al I the school processes, each was specific to 
the school site. 

Lastly, the high school interviews were still another vehicle of 
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consistency and idiosyncratic to the respective schools. And again, the 
school rangedfrom international studentsandcultural issuestocontinu- 
ation schools and organizational coherence and grounding necessary for 
management control and authority. 

The titles of the leaders were designed to more easily identify the 
more salient aspects of the personality and issues derived from the 
interviews. While other titles could likely describe these principals as 
well, these were selected in the attempt to capture the issue, and more 
easily identify the school. 

The pedagogy that follows each interview asks the reader to think 
very carefully and substantively about the interview. It also asks to be 
more actively involved sothat the reader is engaged on a cognitive and 
visceral level. Itisextremelyimportanttoexerciseaphysical practice as 
part of the development of leadershi p abi I iti es. H ow you behave, i .e., your 
comments, movement, interactive skills, etc., must be practiced. Lan- 
guage, voice, diction, and general physical presence requires training. 

The following excerpts are of conversations I had with three of the 
pr i nci pal s at theel ementary, mi ddl e, and hi gh school I evel s. Thef i rst was 
with a newl y appoi nted elementary pri nci pal . Thesecond was an award- 
wi nni ng middleschool pri nci pal , and thethi rd an experienced high school 
principal. Information regarding the culture of the schools, the back- 
ground of each administrator and the foci of the chapters are indicated. 

Part I: Chapter I. "The Community Activist" 

Elementary School 

CHANGINGTHE SCHOOL CULTURE: 

I nsti 1 1 i ng a sense of pride, respect and hope for students, faculty and 
community is the focus of this chapter. How can students be reoriented 
to think they are capable and cared for when schools have been 
unsupportive throughout their school experiences? How can teachers 
begi n to contri bute thei r tal ents and energies to schools that have been 
unresponsive and authoritative in the decision-making process? What 
areeffectivestrategiesthat can be utilized by pri nci pa Is to "meet students 
and faculty where they are" in order to change a school and create a 
healthy and positive school environment? 

Themes addressed in this chapter: 

• Creating school pride 

• Developing shared decision-making 

•Acknowledgingsuccess 
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• Overcoming obstacles and roadblocks 

• Remai ni ng positive and projecti ng I eadershi p stabi I ity 

• Being consistent 


The Community Activist 

Wewerestandi ng around tal ki ng, speaki ng Spani sh and fi nal I yended 
up talking about why the kids in our school were not succeeding... really 
a very deep dialogue. It happens all the time Peoplecomeand sit in my 
officeand they comment, 'when have I ever done this? 

These kids don't have a tomorrow. The cost of failure is so high. It's 
sourgent. It's a whole prison population iswhatitis. I strugglewith that 
a/eryday. 

I often ask the mom what type of support shehas for herchildsol can 
advocatefor her.Shemaybeasinglemomor whate/er;sol continually ask 
whatl candotohelp.Halfthetimewhenl staylatej call parentsandl make 
it a point of tel I i ng them something that their child did that was good." 

...I often go over to thei r houses. I drive right over to their houses... 
Peopleask mehow I feel. I tell youthatl loveit. I absolutely love it. People 
aresosu rpr i sed ! Wei I , you know. . . I consi der mysel f a very posi ti ve person 
and personality. I 've taken to it I ike a fish to water howa/er daunting as 
this school is, and as much as I had great reservations initially, I am in 
the right place 

Principal: 

Ethnicity: Latina, female 

Age: 45+ years 

Experience: 1st year Principal; 1 year I ntern Assistant Principal; 3 
years related administrative experience 

School: Elementary School 

Student Population: 500 students 

School Context 

All new principals have the daunting responsibility of providing 
effective leadership, relevant to their constituents, while, at the same 
time, first learning about their school needs. This is a very complex 
dichotomy for any new leader and requires immediate yet measured 
action. Ontheonehand, a leader must move deliberately so that shecan 
make thoughtful and effective decisions but, on the other hand, be 
immediately responsive to the situation. First impressions are quite 
powerful and affect perception, which can remain over a long period of 
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time. Our newly hired principal in this Elementary School assumed the 
principalship in thewakeof a principal who was unableto relate to her 
parent community and also unresponsive to her faculty, causing her to 
encounter considerable resistance. 

The school was located in an inner city environment where high 
cri me rates, and the prevalence of drugs and gang rel ated problems were 
ever-present. This was her first principal position. Prior tothis assign- 
ment, she had been an administrative intern in a high achieving school 
with a very seasoned and successful principal as her model. 

Thischapter exampleaddressestherealityoftheprinci palshipinthis 
particular setting. Moreover, it speaks to the type of moral and ethical 
dilemmas endemic to inner city schools that have enormous impact on 
the leadership skills of the principal. By offering this information and 
"conversation" to students pursuing leadership careers, they become 
immediately engaged in the experience of leadership on the front line. 
They are asked to think very deeply about their skills, motivations and 
commitment to this challenging professional pursuit within the relative 
safety of the graduate setti ng. 

Part II: Cha pte r 6 . " The Sage" 

Middle School 

LEADERSH I P FOCUS AND PLANNING 

Prepari ng to assumethe pri nci palshi p of a school requi res consider- 
able planning. Confer end ng with your faculty, staff and parent constitu- 
encies i n order todevelop professional and personal relationshi psas wel I 
as to identify school needs as perceived by these critical groups is 
extremely important. How can a principal demonstrate respect for the 
history and traditions of the school, support the wishes of the school 
commu ni ty, and sti 1 1 i ncorporate her I eadersh i p phi I osophy and vi si on for 
the school?This principal demonstrated such leadership skill in a very 
uniqueway. Her approach set the tone for a very successful and positive 
fi rst school year. 

Themes addressed in this chapter: 

• P reparation for relationship building 

• Personal izi ng the school envi ronment 

• Short and longterm planning for program development 

•Visi bi I ity and avail ability 
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The Sage 

Wei I , theveryfi rst priority wasto bui Id trust i ntotheadmi ni strati on, 
teambuilding. I amateambuilder.Therewasa lot of healingthathadto 
go on. The last year with theformer princi pal, thestaff was very divided. 
You wereeither pro administration or anti administration. Therewere 
many cliques... I walked in and I had todo my homework very qui ckl y, i.e., 
team building and looking at what ... community services the school 
alreadyhad. 

I then started prioritizing ... I cametoschool theenti remonth of J uly 
justtofamiliarizemyself with theschool ...Thenextthingl wanted todo 
wasto meet thestaff, and meet them one-on-one. So I also wrote a letter 
to them introducing myself, my background, my experience and asked 
them to give me their resumes. I wanted a history about their experiences 
at theschool; what committees they had served on; what their goals were 
for next year... what administrative support they expected. I mentioned 
thatl would be in school beginning August 6 th and for them togivemel5 
minutes to one half hour, to meet with them ... so we could get to know 
one another... I had a one-to-one conversation with e/ery staff member 
bd'oretheopeningof school. That was a very eye opening and wonderful 
experience... 

I always interacted with all the children. I personally, well, I am 
blessed to have a memoryfor names and so prior totheopening of school, 

I took the yearbook out and placed all the children's pictures on 3 by 5 
cards. I knew at least 150 faces. I knew their names before theopening of 
school so that I could interact with them. I could go up to all thechildren 
and introduce myself ...That also was very important to me" 

You also need a communication support system; a colleague There's 
nobody that understands theroleof thepri nci pal except a pri nci pal . One 
day I could bemoppingthefloor and cleaningthetoilet and the next day 
I could be making a presentation to the Board of Directors. The job is 
i ndescri babl e You need to havea col I eagueand a f ri end whoyou coul d cal I 
up and cry, scream and ask for help; someone to support you. 

Another thi ng, do your homework. Ask questions. Get to know who i n 
your district can support and help you; who in central office or support 
staff or what isavai I able Itisane/erendingjob.That'swhatl saytothose 
who arenew or 2 or 3 years down theroad . K now how to manageyou r ti me 
and balanceyourself. 

And do have another I ife after school . 
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Principal: 

Ethnicity: Asian female 

Age: 50+ years 

E xperi ence: 5 years P ri nci pal ; 3 Assi stant P r i nci pal ; 5-tyears rel ated 
administrativeexperience 

School : M iddle School 

Student Population: 570students 

School Context 

All experienced educators and school leaders must adapt thei r ski I Is 
to meet the specific needs of the school. This veteran and highly 
experienced principal entered her first year in the principalship with 
particular focuson understanding her school ethos and history. It isquite 
clear from her i nterview that shegrasped thedemands of her faculty and 
staff. She also knew that, while working with her staff, she could not 
compromi se her essent i a I mi ssi on , su pport i ng t he needs of t he st udents. 
While she anticipated a certain degree of resistance, she successfully 
created an envi ronment that hel ped diffusethat resistance. She person- 
alized her relationships with her teachers by researching the school 
background and history regarding grants, foundations, committees and 
parent involvement. She prepared to meet and connect with her student 
body by spending her summer familiarizing herself with her student 
population. This typified her leadership style and was indicative of a 
school leader who was focused, energized and involved. This approach 
and the impressions it created were quite powerful and had a lasting 
impact on her staff and community during her tenure as Principal. 

Part III: Cha pter 9 . "The Multi -Tasker" 

High school 

PERCEPTIONSAND ASSUMPTIONS 

The perceptions and assumptions held by the leadershi p of a school 
dramatically affect the school climate and have a direct bearing on the 
willingness for faculty to participate in school functions and activities. 
How the leader of the school feels about her faculty determines the 
working environment. What decisions can she make that inspires 
volunteerism, improves attendance, motivates and develops teacher 
professionalism, and heightensfaculty morale in order for them to"gothe 
extra mile" on behalf of the school? 

Themes addressed in this chapter: 

• Assumpti ons and attitudes about faculty and students 
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• Gradual changes in school decision-making 

• Structural support for students and faculty 

• Short and longterm planning 

• School and community interaction 

The Multi-Tasker 

You gothrough this i ncredi blei ntervi ew and then you'rehi red, you're 
anointed, you’re the principal. Then, there you are, alone You are the 
leader; the curriculum leader, the visionary, the person who is going to 
makedecisions about people's lives. The buck stops with you on every- 
thing. You're supposed to have the time and knowledge to know howto 
solveall ofthisand you don’t ... It'soktobea learner in this struggle and 
just admit it. Then, work to make it different. 

I thi nk that thereareonly a few decisions that you haveto makeon the 
turn of thedi me B ecausesomeonecomes i ntoyour offi ceand I ays a probl em 
down, does not mean that you haveto give an answer. There's always the 
feeling that you havetofixit. And, your tendency is tosay, OK, we’ll dothis, 
because that's the position you've been put in. What I've I earned, is that I 
rarely respond by saying, let'sdothis. Now, I say, what would you I ikefrom 
me? What doyou thi nk weshoul d do? Often, they al ready know. They have 
a better feel for the problem and the solution than you do. 

In a way, I see that I do a considerable amount of personnel 
management; and listening to everyone's moans and groans; keeping 
peopl ecal m and centered, if you will... getti ng ri d of thi ngsthat get i n thei r 
way in order for them to conti nuefocused. Sometimes I feel asthoughl'm 
moreof a therapist that a principal. I spend a lotoftimedoingthat. I don't 
think that that's bad; that's why it moves. 

Principal 

Ethnicity: Caucasian, female 

Age: 50 years 

Experience: 3 years Principal; 6 years Assistant Principal; 3 years 
related administrative experience 

School: Continuation High School 

Student Population: 250 students 

School Context 

Princi pals of Continuation School shave a different mandate as they 
assumea leadership role in aschool.They areworkingwith a population 
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of students who have not been successful in regular schooling environ- 
ments. They have not demonstrated an ability to perform effectively in 
the mainstream, academically or behavi orally. For this reason, Continu- 
ation High School principals have to provide a different and more 
structured type of leadership. TheContinuation School identified inthis 
interview, had a limited student enrollment of approximately 250. 
Because of their unusual backgrounds, the principal approached her 
position by balancing the academic expectations of the high school, i.e. 
district and state goals and objectives, with a nurturing yet structured 
support system. She also had a strong background in the field; having 
been a teacher and high school assistant principal prior toassumingthe 
princi palship of this school. 

Theschool waslocatedinasuburban neighborhood. Whiletest scores 
werequitelow, as one might expect from students whohavehad histories 
of significant school issues, emphasis was still placed on achievement.lt 
was a very important factor that drove many of theschool initiatives. 

A Final Thought 

The preparation of educational leaders is a daunting yet crucial 
undertaking.Thissynthesisofafewoftheprincipal interviews conducted 
and analyzed in Conversations provides an enlightening window into 
their professional experiences, lives and decision-making approaches. 
These conversations connect and, almost through osmosis, mentor the 
aspiring educational leaderstounderstandthedemands, complexity and 
impact of school leadership. Through these principals' "inner voices," 
candidates can become moresensitized and prepared toassu medecision- 
making roles in our K-12 schools. Finally, the I SLLC Standards as well 
as information regarding "NoChi Id Left Behind" legislation is addressed 
in several interviews to better inform aspiring and current administra- 
tors of the impact these policies have on their leadership practices. 
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